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the capitulation of Lostwithiel, by which Devonshire
and Cornwall were once more secured for the king.
And at the second battle of Newbury, although both
sides claimed to have won, Charles succeeded in
forcing his way back to Oxford, It had become,
indeed, evident that more competent leaders were
required by the Parliament and that the personnel of
the army must be reformed. This work of reforma-
tion was undertaken by the rising party of the
Independents, of whom Cromwell was the real
leader.

Hitherto the management of the war from the
Parliamentary side had been in the hands of the
Presbyterians, who were essentially conservative in
politics and dogmatic in religion. As a result they
adopted an invariably respectful attitude towards the
king personally ; they entrusted the chief commands
to men whose very moderation made them averse
to very vigorous action, and they would not raise
regular forces; while their narrowness alienated many
who would have otherwise actively supported them.
As early as the battle of Edgehill, Cromwell, as he
watched the rout of whole regiments before the
cavalry of Rupert, had been convinced of the neces-
sity of supplying the Parliamentary army with a
motive of enthusiasm in order to counterbalance the
devoted loyalty of their opponents. The incom-
petence of Manchester further convinced his great
subordinate that a redistribution of commands was
essential to success, and the good fortune of the
army of the Association proved that much more
organisation was requisite. But to all such measures